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EFFICACY OF SPIRITUAL PRAYER. 
BY JOB SCOTT. 

Lord ! let not thine hand spare nor thine eye 
pity, until thou bringest forth judgment unto 
victory in me. I find it good for my soul to 
wait upon, look unto, and, as living fesires arise, 
breathe to and supplicate my God. For though 
I know I cannot alter him; he is always, alto- 
gether alike, and the same; yet, as his operation 
is steadily upon us, by drawing near to him in 
that whereby he is drawing us to himself, he 
draws near to us, as to our sense and enjoyment 
of him. He is steadily drawing, or operating 
upon the hearts of men; and when men yield 
thereto, so as to let him arise, or be lifted upin 
them, he will draw all such unto him; agreeably 
to our Saviour’s words, ‘“‘ And I, if P be lifted 
up from the earth, will draw all unto me.” 
But, take notice, he does not do it till he is 
lifted up in them, and he cannot be lifted up in 
them till they will let him arise. Hence the 
propriety of the injunction, “ Let God arise, and 
let his enemies be scattered.” Hence, also, the 
truth and propriety of Chrisi’s mournful expos-- 
tulation with the Jews, “ How often would I 
have gathered you, &c., but ye would not.” 

Man can never make God arise, nor profitably 
attempt to awake the beloved of souls till he 
please. Yet man may and ought to let him 
arise. On the contrary, man can and too often 
does, hinder his arising in his own soul. His 
proper business is to wait on him in a silent, 
inward trayail of spirit, to feel his arisings. 


This is that drawing near unto God, which is- 
sues, if rightly and perseveringly performed, in 
his drawing near unto us; that is, we feel more 
and more of his presence. As when a man in 
a*boat, with a rope made fast to a rock, by pull- 
ing at the rope draws himself to the rock, 
though the rock seems to move toward the boat ; 
so in drawing near to God he seems to meet us, 
and we more fully behold and enjoy him; _not- 
withstanding he rests and remains as to himself 
just where and what he was, unmoved, unal- 
tered. This simile, though pertinently descrip- 
tive of the true waiting upon and prayer to God, 
may seem to such as don’t experience the thing 
itself in themselves, to imply the propriety of 
vocal prayer to God at any set time that men 
may appoint ; because, in case of the rock, it 
is optional with the man in the boat. But this 
thought goes not deep enough. For, beside, 
that the rock is dead, and God is alive forever, 
and that God has a most powerful influence and 
operation on the souls of men, which the rock 
has not, it should be considered that unless the 
rope from the boat has fast hold of the rock, 
(which sometimes it has not), all the man’s 
pulling and toiling will be in vain; as that of 
the fishermen who toiled al! night and caught 
nothing. But as they, when day arrived, (the 
proper time to work), and he who hada right to 
direct and put them forth, gave the direction, 
and they attended thereto, caught a very great 
draught of fiches ; so may the man in the beat, 
when the rope has fast hold of the rock, draw 
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himself to it, and so may the soul, in true 
prayer, having firm and living hold of the eter- 
nal Rock, draw nigh unto it and feel it drawing 
nigh to him. 

But as no comparison holds absolutely, so 
here. It is God that is the first in operation. 
He loves us before we love him. He is, of his 
own unchangeable love and goodness, and ac- 
cording to the necessity of his nature and ours, 
and to his design in our creation, moving and 
operating upon us for our good, and in order to 
draw us to himself. This influence and opera- 
tion we should more abundantly and sensibly 
feel than many often do, were we enough in- 
ward and attentive to it, and waiting for it. 
Other attentions divert us from it; and by ab- 
sorbing and taking up our thoughts, and occu- 
pying our minds, render us almost insensible of 
those operations upon us, which it is impossible 
we should be wholly without, and which would 
soon become lively and powerful upon us if 
enough attended to. This is the business of si- 
lently waiting upon God. It is to witness the 
mind divested of those incumbering and intru- 
ding things which hinder a lively sense of the 
drawing cords of God’s love and power upon us ; 
that being thus divested we may stand open to, 
and be fully and feelingly sensible of divine 
operation And herein, (as it is the divine life 
thus turned to by turning from other attach- 
ments that quicken us, not we, ourselves), we 
feel ourselves to have some firm hold of the eter- 
nal Rock; and as we watch unto prayer, first 
watching, (for the injunction is “watch and 
pray,’’) we often feel the true spirit of supplica- 
tion revive in our souls, wherein we draw nearer 
and nearer unto God. And this, often at first, 
and frequently throughout a whole meeting, 
arises only to an inward fervent prayer to God 
that cannot be safely, or without loss of the life 
of it, vocally expressed ; because, the spirit at 
such times helpeth our infirmities only with and 
in inward groanings that cannot be rightly ut- 
tered. And how greatly should we err were 
we to attempt to utter ourselves in vocal suppli- 
cation at a time when all the aid and assistance 
received arises only to and terminates in such 
inward groanings. 

But at other seasons he who opens and none 
can shut, so belps us, opens our way and aids 
our utterance, that in fervent, vocal interces- 
sions our souls are sweetly and very profitably 

ured forth to God, who, in this ase, always 

ears, for he cannot deny bisown. ‘Though he 
changes not, is not altered by any of our pe- 
titionings, yet if we lie low and humbly wait 
under his influence upon us till it results in 
solemn sapplication, and we keep to it singly in 
the spring and motion of his divine word of life 
and power, not putting ourselves forth nor going 
before nor beyond this quickening influence, 
opening and leading, we shall pray only for 


what is according to his good will to grant us. 
This is true prayer. This is truly drawing 
near to God, which is the same to us as his 
drawing near to us. But a hasty, zealous ap- 
proach in words, io our own time and anxious 
desires, effects no good purpose. It certainly 
cannot alter God, and as certainly it cannot 
draw us nearer to him, because not in his mo- 
tion upen us and without our having any true 
and substantial bold of him. Men pray as if 
they thought they could move or alter God. 
They think if they stir up themselves to ask, 
and, with a good deal of creaturely animation, 
do ask for what they think they stand in need 
of, it will induce him to hear and grant their re- 
quest. But in all this they are too ignorant of 
him, his nature and attributes. His unalterable 
nature is such that all good to our souls is of 
bim and through his operation on us; and, 
therefore, if ever we pray to any real advan- 
tage we must be sensibly drawn and wrought 
into a substantial spirit of true prayer by his 
divine power ; else we may, to almost as gooda 
purpose, pray to Mahomet or Baal, as to God. 
For Bual could as soon hear and answer his 
prophets as God can hear, with approbation, 
and gravt the prayer that is not of his own be- 
getting. 

We act as if we would change according to 
our will the true, living and unchangeable God, 
when we attempt to prevail on him, by words of 
our own creaturely conceiving, to do something 
for the good of oursouls, He acts from his own 
eternal nature and disposition, and that always 
the same, and is to Ais just according as we are 
tohim. If we accost him in words prompted 
by our own active, anxious, hasty desires, with- 
out knowing our hearts livingly touched by his 
own live coal from his heavenly altar, we can 
but obtain the empty echo in return tothe sound 
of our voice, for he will not be moved ; but if 
we do livingly and feelingly lay hold of him 
and draw near to him, in the drawings of bis 
cord of divine love upon us, be draws near to us, 
and we receive substantial blessing. Because, 
he is to us just as we are to him. If we are 
alive to him, we feel him in the same proportion 
alivein us. If we are dead to him, even though 
we pray ever so loud and often, and tell him 
ever so solemnly, “ The Lord liveth,” we speak 
falsely. For, as to any sensible, living knowl- 
edge of him he is as a dead God to us. There- 
fore, as it is in ourselves or in our actual state, 
so only it is in reality. And he that can be 
satisfied with a lifeless round of set devotions 
that join not his soul to God in a holy, cement- 
ing, consoiating union in the divine life, does 
but snuff up the wind and will reap the whirl- 
wind. He but mocks God, and God will mock 
him when his fear cometh. 

True prayer is always heard and meetsa hearty 
returo of the divine complacency, for its spring, 
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and motion, and life, is the very life of God in 
the soul, and joins the soul to him. And “he 
that is joined to the Lord is one spirit,’’ where 
he will not deny his own. The rest is all chaff 
and vanity, and tends directly to exalt the crea- 
ture and its own activity in opposition to the 
life and energy of God. From the nature of the 
Deity, aud his unwave-ing tendency towards 
union with us, he must operate on us. This, if 
submitted to and rightly lived under by us, will 
result in true prayer, aud that prayer in sub- 
stantial union; and no possible substitution of 
words, and mere creaturely supplications, will 
ever, in the least degree, prom »te this divine 
union and fellowship; but will forever retard 
it and set up man in separation from God, the 
divine life, in stead thereof. 





“AND FROM THENCE WE CAME TO PHILIPPI.” 
Acts 16: 12. 

“T say unto you, that there is joy in the 
presence of the angels of God over one sinner 
that repenteth.” Nothing can more powerfully 
imply the importance of conversion than this 
declaration of the Saviour, the faithful and 
true witness. However lightly or contemptn- | 
ously conversion may be thought of among 
men, celestial beings, proverbial for their wis 
dom, and incapable of mistake, always behold 
it with wonder and delight. With them, the 
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progress, but obvious in its result. The con- 
version of the other was sudden, extraordinary 
in the circumstances, and accompanied with 
terror and anguish. She was overcome by the 
smiles of mercy, and drawn by the cords of 
love. He, with the arrows of the Almighty 
sticking fast in him, and with a wounded spirit 
which he coald not bear, was dragged to the 
judgment seat, looking only for the sentence of 
condemnation. Her heart the Lord opened, 
as the sun opens a flower in spring. His heart 
was stormed like a citadel, where the strong 
man armed kept his palace and his goods iu 
peace. 

Hence we see by what various methods divine 
grace operates on different persons. The 
Saviour may come in the roar of the storm; 
but His presence and agency are no less real 
in the still, small voice. Samuel was called 
by grace, as well as Manasseh ; and Watts was 
saved by grace as well as Bunyan.” —Jay. 





ACCESS TO GOD. 


However early in the morning you seek the 
gate of access, you find it all ready open; and 
however deep the midnight moment when you 
find yourself in the sudden arms of death, the 
winged prayer can bring an instant Saviour near, 
and this wherever youare. It needs not that you 
ascend a special Pisgah or Moriah ; it needs not 


improvement of art, the discoveries of philos- | that you enter some awful shrine, or put off your 
ophy, the exploits of heroes, the revolutions of , shoes on some holy ground. Could a memento 
empires, are comparatively nothing to the sal-| be reared on every spot from which an accept- 
vation of a soul. At the first creation, the| able prayer has passed away, and on which a 
morning stars sang together, and all the sons| prompt answer has come down, we should find 
of God shouted tor joy: but they sing a new | Jehovuh-shammah, “The Lord hath been here,” 


song, and with peculiar rapture, at the second, 
when old things pass away, and all things be- 
come morally and spiritually new. 

Luke the historian was like minded. He 
here speaks of his coming, with Paul and Silas, 
to Philippi. Philippi was built by Philip, the 
father of Alexander. From the beginning it 
had been noted; but within comparatively a 
recent period it had been rendered exceedingly 
remarkuble by the two great battles which the 
Romans fought in its plains. In the one Julius 
Cesar vanquished Pompey. In the other, 
Augustus defeated Brutus. Though every 
battle of the warrior is with confused noise, 
yet Luke says nothing of the work of Philip; 
of the prowess of Cesar; of the fortune of 
Augustus. But he mentious what would im 
mortalize the place in the annals of the soul 
and eternity—the conversion of two individuals, 
Lydia and the jailor. Lydia was amiable and 
moral; a proselyte to the Jewish religion, and 


inscribed on manya cottage hearth,and many a 
dungeon floor. We should find it not only in Jeru- 
salem’s proud temple, David’s cedar galleries, but 
in the fisherman’s cottage, by the brink in Genne- 
saret, and in the upper chamber where Pentecost 
began. And whether it be the field where Isaac 
went to meditate, or the rocky knoll where 
Jacob lay down to sleep, or the brook where 
Israel wrestled, or the den where Daniel gazed 
on the hungry lions and the lions gazed on 
him, or the hill side where the Man of Sorrows 
prayed all night, we should still discern the 
prints of the ladder’s feet let down from heaven, 
the landing place of mercies, because the start- 
ing-point of prayer.— Hamilton. 

Upham says, ‘Some Christians remain in 
the condition of servants, followed and scourged 
by an inward condemnation, and do not cheer- 
fally and boldly také that of sons. They 
wander about, oftentimes Jed captive by Satan, 


a worshipper of the true God. The jailor was|in the low grounds of the gospel life, amid 
a heathen ; an idolater, vicious in his disposition, | marshes and tangled forests;,and do not as- 
as rude and savage in his spul as in his office. | cend into the pleasant hills and land of Beulah, 
The conversion of the one was in answer to|where are the spicy breezes and perpetual 
prayer; gentle, gradual, imperceptible ia its} sunshine.” 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

The subjoined extracts from a letter on the 
principles and doctrines of the early Friends 
were written by a clergyman in England, in the 
year 1701. The interest of the sentiments 
contained therein is much increased, from the 
fact that the author was one not in -profession 
with Friends, but was willing to own the truth, 
although it was found among those who were 
despised and persecuted by his brother pro- 
fessors. S. B. F. 

Reverend Brother,—The long knowledge I 
have had of your wisdom, temper and mode- 
ration, for which I can truly say, without the 
least umbrage of flattery, you deserve to be 
highly valued, hath given me encouragement to 
communicate to you my free and impartial 
thoughts concerning.the controversy between 
some of our brethren on the one hand, and the 
Quakers on the other. Though I am a great 
admirer of solitude and retirement, being sel- 
dom seen in the crowds of the talkative and 
unthinking multitude, but sequestering myself, 
as much as | possibly can, from public noise, 
that I might have the more opportunity to in- 
trovert my mind, apd wait upon and adore my 
Creator; for when my mind is silent and re- 
tired, and my own imaginations and reasonings 
are shut out, then I can hear his still small 
voice, and have an inward sensible perception 
of his Divine presence with my soul. Yet I 
am not such an absolute recluse as to cloister 
myself wholly up from the things of this world, 
for I admit of visits from particular friends, 
read books at seasonable intervals, and hold 
epistolary correspondence with yourself and a 
few more select persons, who know the worth of 
privacy by the benefit they enjoy in it. So 
that, though [ am no actor in the public the- 
atre of the times, yet I never have been, nor 
am, an ignorant and unconcerned spectator of 
those transactions that have happened in our day. 

And of all occurrences, the dissensions about 
religion, and those often attended with violent 
heats and reflections, by men of furious and in- 
temperate spirits, have most affected me. All 
profess themselves to be Christians, to be dis- 
ciples and followers of Christ; and yet, how 
few imitate him whom they pretend to be their 
Master? And it is a sad but true observation, 
that they who have the worst cause and weakest 
arguments are very apt to give hard names, and 
to revile and elander their opponents ; that since 
they cannot refate them by dint of fair ratioci- 
nation, they might, if possible, pollute them 
with the dirt of filthy reflection. You know 
whose practice this has been in their former 
quarrels with other dissenters; and now, in a 
more particular manner, with the Quakers, 
especially since Mr. Bugg and Mr. Keith came 
amongst us ; persons who were not so much de- 
serters, as cashiered men, for their immoralities ; 
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for they did not come, but were thrust out from 
amongst the Quakers; at which, taking deep 
resentment, and cherishing that bad humor in 
themselves, which caused their expulsion, their 
whole mass seems to be so corrupted, that their 
enmity is become implacable against that people. 

And as it is natural for malignant humors to 
spread, especially over those parts which were 
before infected, so these men, coming full, 
amongst us, of envy, hatred and malice, have 
infused their venom into some of our brethren, 
who have formerly been tainted; and those 
having received the infection themselves, how 
industriously do they endeavor to spread it 
amongst others. 

I am heartily sorry to see it; but what pains 
do they take? Yea, what artifices do they use, 
to possess not only private persons with preju- 
dice, but also to stir up persecution in the 
government against the Quakers, as though 
they were not fit to live amongst us? The pul- 
pits ring with invective, and the presses groan 
with abusive books and pamphlets against them. 
The common charge is, that they are guilty of 
blasphemy against God, Christ, and the Holy 
Scriptures; thus our Norfolk brethren: yea, of 
blasphemy and heresy; so Mr. Keith. But the 
Quakers have answered those charges again and 
again; and cleared themselves in the face of 
God and the world, as appears by their printed 
books and papers. To be plain; let any indif- 
ferent man compare their books with ours, and 
he will soon see to whom the blasphemy and 
heresy belong. 

You may remember, sir, what you gave me 
in your last, as your opinion about the cause of 
our brethren’s outcry against the Quakers, 
rather than other disseuters,—viz.: Their op- 
position to tithes, which the others generally 
pay; and your sense was, that if the Quakers 
would comply in that one thing, the noise of 
blasphemy and beresy would be no more heard 
against them. And I am inclined to believe it, 
because you know that tithes are the very pil- 
lars of our church; take away them, and the 
sumptuous fabric quickly falls into a heap of 
rubbish. We cannot subsist without them ; we 
cannot furnish our libraries, nor maintain our 
families without them. It is granted they are 
not due to us by virtue of the divine Jaw, as 
they were to the Levites; but they are settled 
upon us by the law of the land ; and so we claim 
them, and so we receive them, and upon no other 
foot of account. 

The Quakers have said so much against our 
old plea of divine right, and made it out so 
fully and plainly by Scripture, that none but 
some zealous novices, or superannuated bigots, 
will now offer to use it; and, therefore, the wise 
amongst us have quitted that pretence, and do 
insist only upon a right issuing from mere 
human constitution. 
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I have diligently looked into the controversy 
that.is between our brethren and the Quakers, 
not with a partial or captious, but with a single 
and indifferent eye; and [ do not find that the 
Quakers are either guilty of those real errors 
that are laid to their charge; or, that those, 
which our brethren suppose to be errors in them, 
are errors at all, but are rather glorious gospel 
truths. I will give some instances in both. 

First. Our brethren suppose that the Quakers 
are in error about the light within, and there 


do not oppose the light within to the Scriptures, 
nor do they exclude the Scriptures, where they 
are afforded unto men; but by the light within, 
they understanding Christ, who said, “‘ I am the 
light of the world,” (Jobn ix. 5;) and is “‘ God 
blessed forever,”’ (Rom. ix. 5;) and therefore 
able to save to the uttermost, do testify to the 
sufficiency thereof, to save all those whe believe 
in and obey it; thongh the Scriptures are with- 
held from them by the providence of God. 
For, as those that have the literal knowledge of 


upon have bestowed upon it many opprobrious, | the Seriptures are not saved merely by that, 
not to say blasphemous, names, as ignis fatuus,! without the experimental knowledge of the 
a diabolical light, &c. So some: and others, a, work of the Spirit in and upon their hearts ; so 
spark from the devil’s forge; so our Norfolk | those that have the exp:rimental knowledge 
brethren (its wit) Doctor Beckham, Mr. Meri- | may be saved without the literal. And as many 
ton, and Mr. Topeliffe, in their principles of the | are injured by the fall of the first Adam, who - 
Quakers, &c., p. 6. A whimsical witness fetched ; know nothing of him, or his eating of the for- 
from Terra Incognita, p.57. A Counterfeit bidden fruit,so many are made partakers of the 
Phantasm, p. 74. ‘The Phantasm of a Christ ' great salvation, that comes by Jesus Christ, the 


within, p. 86, ibid. Another calls it a mon- 
strous notion, and affirms it to be the ground 
and foundation of all their other errors and 
blasphemies ; so the author of The Snake in 
the Grass, 3d edit. p.8. But I have faithfully 
exawined the Quaker’s notion about the light 
within, and compared it with the Scriptures, 
and do find that they speak of it as the Scrip- , 
tures do,—viz : that Christ is the light of the 
world, and that he doth enlighten every man 
that cometh into it, with divine saving light. | 
I am sorry our brethren should be so dark as 
to oppose it. 

Secondly. Our brethren charge immediate 
revelation upon them, as another great error; 
which is not an error, but a glorious truth ; for 
if immediate revelation were ceased, as our 
brethren say, there could be no such thing as 
the Christian religion in the world; for there 
is no saving knowledge of the Father and the 
Son attainable without it. I have the testi- | 
mony of Christ himself for what I say, and) 
therefore am bold to assert it, “ No man kaow- | 
eth the Son but the Father; neither knoweth | 
any man the Father save the Son, and he we} 
whomsoever the Son will reveal him.” (Matt. ! 


second Adam, though ignorant of the history 


‘of his sufferings and death. Therefore, unless 


our brethren will deny the all-sufficiency of 
Christ, or exclude all those from the pale of 
divine mercy, who know not the Scriptures, 
(which is both contrary to Scripture and to the 


, repeated testimony of God’s goodness recorded 


therein,) I cannot see what pretence they can 
make for impugning this assertion of the 
(Quakers. 

Fourthly. Another truth held by this people, 
and miscalled error by our brethren, is sinless 
perfection on this side the grave; but if such a 
state is not attainable in this life, to what end 
are there so many precepts about it, so many 
exhortations to it, so many prayers for it, and 
so many examples of it recorded in the Scrip- 
tures? Why do we pray, “ Vouchsafe, O Lord, 
to keep us this day without sin? In morning 
prayer: grant that this day we fall into no sin, 
neither run into any kind of danger; but that 
all our doings may be ordered by thy govern- 
ance, to do always that which is righteous in 
thy sight? In the litany: from all evil and 
mischief, from sin, from the crafts and assaults 
of the devil, from thy wrath, and from ever- 


xi. 27.) Take away immediate revelation, and | lasting damnation, good Lord deliver us? 


farewell to the Christian religion; a name and 


‘¢ From fornication, and all other deadly sin, 


notion of Christianity may be kept up, but the | and from all the deceits of the world, the flesh, 
life and power cannot subsist without it. ‘The | and the devil; good Lord deliverus? Mortify 
Quakers do not plead for any new gospel faith | and kill all vices in us? For the circumcision 
or doctrine différent from that which Christ and | of Christ: grant us the true cireumcision of the 
his boly apostles and prophets taught, and is Spirit, that our hearts and all our members, be- 
recorded in the Scriptures of truth; but for the | ing mortified from all worldly and carodi lusts, 
revelation of that which they taught, and is| we may, in all things, obey thy blessed will? 


therein recorded.” —De/ence of the People called ; Grant us, we beseech thee, that having this 


Quakers, p. 6. 

Thirdly. Our brethren charge it as an error 
upon the Quakers, for asserting the sufficiency 
of the light within to salvation, without the 
Scriptures ; but this is no error in the Quakers’ 
sense, for I perceive by their writings that they 


hope, we may purify ourselves, even as he is 

ure? Give us grace to use such abstinence, 
that our flesh being subdued to the Spirit, we 
may ever obey thy godly motions, in righteous- 
ness and true holiness? Grant us so to put 
away the leaven of malice and wickedness, that 
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we may always serve thee in pureness of living 
and truth? Nourish us with all goodness, and 
of thy great mercy keep us in thesame? Keep 
us ever by thy help from all things hurtful, and 
lead us to all things profitable to our salvation ? 
Make us continually to be given to all good 
works? Lord, we beseech thee, grant thy 
people “grace to withstand the temptations of 
the world, the flesh and the devil; and with 
pure hearts and minds to follow thee the only 
God? Grant that the Holy Spirit may, in all 
things, direct and rule our hearts? Grant, we 
beseech thee, merciful Lord, to thy faithful 
people, pardon and peace, that they may be 
cleansed from a// their sins?” Why, I say, do 
we pray thus? And why do we teach our 
children, in the Church Catechism, to pray to be 
kept from a// sin and wickedness, if it be im- 
possible to be obtained ? 

You know, sir, that sinless perfection in this 
life is the doctrine both of the law and the 
gospel, the doctrine of Moses and the prophets, 
of Christ arid his apostles: of Justin Martyr— 
of Origen—of Cyprian—of Chrysostom—of 
Hieron—of Augustin—of Gregory—of Pros- 
per,and many others. Yea, you know that the 
most learned bishops of our church, as Bishop 
Andrews, Bishop Overal, Bishop White, and 
Bishop Taylor, were of this opinion. That 
King James I. saith, upon the Lord’s Prayer, 
that it is blasphemy to say that any of Christ’s 
precepts are impossible; for that were to give 
him.a lie, who told us out of his own mouth, 
“That his yoke is easy and his burden is light ;” 
and Christ's intimate disciple saith, (1 John v. 
8,) “ That his commandments are not grievous.” 
See also what Dr. Thomas Drayton hath written 
upon this subject in his proviso or condition of 
the promises ; and Mr. William Parker, in bis 
revindication of the said doctor, wherein ke 
clearly proves these two assertions to be the or- 
thodox protestant doctrine. 

First—That there is a possibility, through 
the grace and help of Christ, of the total morti- 
fication of sin in this life, 

Secondly.—That there is a possibility of per- 
fect obedience, through the grace and help of 
Christ, to the law of God in this life. 

Yea, Mr. Keith himself, though denying 
sinless perfection, as held by the Quakers, yet 
asserts it in his own terms, as fully as can be ; 
see the account of an occasional conference be- 
tween him and Thomas Upshare, p. 15, where 
he affirms, ‘‘ That persons, by the help of God’s 
grace and Spirit continually assisting them, 
may, before death, come to perfection in the 
true sense of Scripture, so as with sincerity of 
heart to love God, and walk in all his command- 
ments, and to be free from the condemning 
and commanding power of sin, and from all, not 
only scandalous, but deliberate and wilful sin, 
though liable to sinful imperfections.” For, do 


not the Quakers grant, that there remaineth 
always, in some part, a possibility of sinning, 
when the mind doth not most diligently and 
watchfully attend unto the Lord? See R. Bar. 
clay’s Apology, Prop. 8. So that Mr. Keith both 
denies and affirms sinless perfection in the 
same paragraph ; for a /iableness to sin doth no 
more exclude sivless perfection now than it 
did to Adam before his fall; who, though he 
was liable to fall, yet was perfect before he 
fell. 

I could add many more testimonies in con- 
firmation of this doctrine, but I feel I should ex- 
ceed the bounds of an Epistle, and therefore 
shall draw towards a conclusion ; humbly ad- 
vising my brethren, that are so hot and vivlent 
against the Quakers, to cool a little and to abate 
of their impetuousness. 

We profess to be ministers of Jesus Christ ; 
let us imitate him in his meekness, lowl'ness, 
gentleness, and in his loving and peaceable dis- 
positions; and not demonstrate to the world, 
by our contrary practice, that he never seut us. 
Moderation is a virtue that will commend us, 
Not only to our own people, but to those that 
dissent from us; but fierceness and animosity, 
strife and contention, render us contemptible 
untoall. If it be possible, as much as in us lies, 
let us live peaceably with all men. 

My advice is, to put an end to these paper 
skirmishes with these sober, peaceable people, 
and make war against our lusts and sins, of all 
sorts; this will be the noblest cause we can 
engage in, and the most comfortable and glori- 
ous of victories to obtain it. For how doth in- 
iquity abound among us? Are not all orders 
and degrees of men and women infected? May 
we not all truly say, we are miscrable offenders, 
both priests and people, being full of wounds 
and bruises, and putrefying sores? What 
atheism and profaneness, what pride and luxury, 
what lewdness and intemperance, what lying and 
swearing, what chambering and wantonness, what 
gaming and sporting, what cozening and cheat- 
ing, what injustice and oppression, overspread 
the nation! Wecry,the Church! the Church! 
as some of old did—the tewple of the Lord! the 
temple of the Lord! are we, whilst Satan hath 
his seat amengst us, and we have left off pure 
and primitive Christianity in our communion, 
We are so degenerated from that life and power. 
that appeared in our first reformers, that we are 
become a reproach to the reformation. And now 
we make a great ostentation of essentials and 
fundamentals in words, when we are departed 
from the foundation in our practices. 

It was the saying of the primitive Christians, 
non magna eloquimur, sed vivimus; we do not 
speak great things, but we live. But behold 
how notoriously the apostacy of this generation 
contradicts it! So that we may take up our 
lamentation and say, mayna eloguimur, sed non 
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vivimus. 
shame to our splendid professions. The Qua- 
kers, whom some,call heretics and blasphemers, 
but still want proof of these odious epithets, are 
sound and orthodox livers: yea, they not only 
outstrip us in real piety and virtue, but in faith 
and principles, too; and for my part, J do be- 
lieve they are the people whom God hath raised 
up, in this dreggy age of the world, to refine it, 
and restore fallen Christianity to its primitive 
state of perfection and innocency. 

O let not our church become a slaughter house, 
nor her pricsts instruments to stir up cruelty 
and persecution against a quiet and truly religi- 
ous people. But let us all study to promote 
love, peace, truth and righteousness, both by 
preaching and living; that God may look down 
upon us in mercy, and stay his hand, which is 
stretched out against us for the sins and trans- 
gressions of our priests and people. 


——_—__=.- 


~ee 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
OUR HOMES. 


Let us not, dear sisters, while we co-operate 
with outside public measures for the destruction 
of this modern Goliah,—Intemperance,—neg- 
lect our little private opportunities for pushing 
on this good work, remembering it was not the 
weapons of the Israelites which slew the giant 
of Gath, but the pebble-stones from the brook 
in David’s hand. Let us look well within our 
homes, that by our firesides no seed is sown 
likely to bring forth bitter fruit in years to 
come; that we not only abstain from handing 
spirituous liquors forth as a drink, but that we 
banish them from our cooking; for surely they 
are often thus presented in their most attractive 
forms. A taste thus engendered may grow, 
with added years, uatil the unhappy victim 
sinks helplessly in the net encoiled around him ; 
tracing back, perhaps, through years of dissi- 
pation, to some dish offered at a friendly board 
as the first impetus given him on the downward 
road that leads to the chambers of death. 

A MEMBER. 
A REMARKABLE CITY. 

The city of Nice, so interesting to the Chris- 
tian for the celebrated council once held there, 
and to the artist, for the beautiful fragments yet 
remaining of ancient splendor, now shares with 
many of its compeers the dust of oblivion. At 
the mandate of the Emperor Constantine, A. D. 
226, there assembled within its walls a greater 
number of Christian ministers than the world 
had ever before seen together. From the 
splendid cities of Asia, from the caves of remote 
Europe, and the burning sands of Africa, three 
hundred and eighteen Bishops, and a large 
number of priests and deacons, and laity as- 
sembled in council, upon the welfare of the 
Christian Church, and established the cele- 


Our impure conversations are a' brated declarations of faith, hence called the 


Nicene Creed. It is said the appearance of this 
city, after you ascend the hills which environ 
it, is of the most striking and romantic char- 
acter. An extensive and beautiful plain meets 
the eye, mapped by streams of water and 
scenery of the most pleasing aspect. 

In its centre, the waters of the famous Lake 
Ascanius repose—fringed with the enlivening 
green of the forest trees, so luxuriantly beauti- 
ful in‘this tropical climate. At the extremity 
of this plain is the large and beautiful city of 
Nice. Its walls are six miles in circumference, 
and are of imposing height—from twenty-five to 
thirty feet thick at the base—and bid fair to 
continue for centuries. They are mantled as 
usual with parapets and battlements, and the 
walk upon the summit is very beautiful. 

The entrance is by three gates, the one inside 
the other, richly ornamented with figures and 
basso relievos. The second centre gate is of 
magnificent size and workmanship, with frieze 
cornices, and all the monuments which mark 
the pure age of architecture, and is in a perfect 
state of preservation. 

There is an inscription on the frieze over the 
gate, intimating its erection by the Emperor 
Adrian. The whole exterior is. imposing, and 
would plainly tell the most indifferent observer 
that he was in the neighborhood of one of the 
largest citics. The traveller would wonder, on 
his approach to this spot, at the circumstance of 
meeting none of the inhabitants without its 
gates. But this wonder would be changed to 
amazement when, on entering its walls, he finds 
neither street, nor house, nor inhabitant, nor 
even the remains of either of them. 

The whole enclosure is one vast solitude. Of 
all the splendid palaces, marble fountains, paved 
courts, magnificent amphitheatres, temples, 
baths, and innumerable dwellings which once 
filled this great and populous city, not a vestige 
remains. The only trace of any buildings 
having existed within this large space, are the 
walls of the Greek chapel yet remaining, cov- 
ered with tracery in Mosaic and Greek inscrip- 
tions and figures, worked like embroidery in 
small square stones. There is also a spot on 
which some fragments of .a large building yet 
ramain, which is said to have been the palace 
of Constantine. From the fragments which yet 
strew the spot, but little doubt can be entertained 
of these being the remains of the celebrated 
palace. 

Here met the holy men of Christendom, the 
illustrious disciples of the sainted dead ;.and 
though their declaration of faith—their creed 
—yet remains, their bones whiten every land 
—their names are lost, and the magnificent and 
time-defying palace in which they assembled’ 
has now crumbled in the dust. Nay, even the 
vast and populous city in which they met has 
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been swept away with a besom of destruction 
from the face of the earth.— Christian Recorder. 
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In two selected articles in our 19th number, 
one written by Isaac Pennington, the other by 
F. W. Robertson, a Minister of the established 
church in England, there may be recognized 
(gllowing for the difference of phraseology 
caused by an interval of 200 years) the same 
enlightened principles of toleration and appre- 
ciation of what constitutes true “ Unity.” 

In the selection of the two articles the simi- 
larity was not noticed, but the reflecting, liberal 
mind must be struck with the fact, and rejoice 
that the principles which were at the foundation 
of the Reformation, and which were much more 
fully carried out in the rise of the Society of 
Friends, are advancing in the world. 

In the beautiful writings and sermons of F. 
W. Robertson, (sermons not written out at the 
time, but supplied afterwards from notes and 
recollections), there is much that is calculated 
to nourish and strengthen the spiritual life. 
While there are parts which give evidence that 
he was not fully emancipated from an undue 
reverence for some of the forms and doctrines 
of his church, there are others which show such 
deep insight into the work.of Divine grace in 
the soul, that they could only be the utterances 
of one who had drank of the cup his Master 
drank of, and been baptized with the same bap- 
tism. 

Believing, as we do, that the principles pro- 
fessed by Friends are founded in truth, it is not 
a sectarian feeling that leads us to observe with 
pleasure, that in some of the religious works 
lately published, even where their authors ap- 
pear not to understand the views and character- 
istics of Friends, there is a marked approach 
toward some of their rational and spiritual 
views. This is also observable to some extent, 
as we have been informed, in the practice of 
somé of the religious denominations, in the en- 
couragement of more silence in their assem- 
blies, and in trusting more to unpremeditated 
utterances in their sermons. It would be inter- 
esting to trace minutely all these advances 
toward Friends in doctrine, practice and testi- 
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monies. The progress, indeed, seems slow, and 
circumstances arise at times, which cause a fear 
that the so-called Christian World may be re- 
trograding ; but if we compare long periods of 
time, there is encouragement to believe that 
those vital principles, which have ever been pro- 
fessed by Friends, (weakly and imperfectly as 
they have been carried out,) are slowly spread- 
ing in the religious world. 


—_—— ee 
Marrizp, on the 27th of Sixth month, 1866, in ac- 
cordance with the order of the religious Society of 


Friends, Josepu S. Buntina, of Philadelphia, and . 


Hannan R., daughter of Obern Levis, members of 
Darby Monthly Meeting. 

Digp, on the 3d of Sixth month, 1866, in West 
Philadelpbia, Mantua Pye, aged 70 years. 

, at the residence of her sister, Alice Hunter, 
on First-day evening, 10th of Sixth month, 1866, 
Mary Hunter, aged 61 years. 

—, at Milton, Pa., on the 26th of Sixth month, 
1866, Aaron W. Comty, in his 45th year. 

—, on Second-day evening, 9th of Seventh 
month, 1866, Anng S., widow of Caleb Foulke, late of 
Quakertown, Pa. 

, on the 9th of Seventh month, 1866, at Upper 
Darby, Estuer H., wife of Samuel G. Levis, in her 
47th year. 

—, on the 12th of Sixth month, 1866, at Ever- 
green Hill, near Trenton, N. J., Nancy B., wife of 
C. V. Mead, in the 36th year of her age, daughter 
and only child of Charles and Mahala Drake, (the 
latter deceased.) 

She was sick one year, and her physical sufferings 
which she endured with Christian resignation, were 
intense. When she died, it was like one falling into 
a sweet sleep. She was a member of Oswego 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, Dutchess Co., New York. 

——, on the morning of the 15th inst., Ocprn 
TOWNSEND, son of the late Isaac Townsend, in the 
49th year of his age. 

——,, on Sixth-day, the 18th inst., Isaac Ropers, 
of Norristown, in the 53d year of his age. 

——, at her home in Greene Co., Ohio, on the 21st 
of Fifth month, 1866, Apicait ScHoouey, wife of Wm. 
ScHoouey, ia the 64th year of ber age; an exemplary 
and useful member of Green Plain Monthly and 
Oakland indulged Meeting. 

—, in Baltimore, on the morning of First-day, 
the 15th inst., Parry Exticorr, daughter of James E. 
Tyson, in the 12th year of her age. 

——, on the 14th of Seventh montk, 1866, Samus. 
K., infant son of Philena and H. A. Salter, aged 11 
months. 

——, at Norristown, on the 4th of Seventh month, 
1866, Racnet SHormaker, in her 47th year. 

——, on Sixth-day evening, 13th of Seventh month, 
1866, Wittiam T., only child of Thompson and Ra- 
chel T. Shourds, aged 2 years; members of Phila- 
delphia Monthly Meeting. 











Circutar. Meetines in Satem Quanter.—Cor- 
RecTION.—An error appears in the arrangement as 
published. It should read First-day, Seventh month 
15th, instead of 14th, and all the following meetings 
each one day in the month later. 





Never neglect one duty under pretence of at- 
tending to another ; you honor God as much in 
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attending to your caHing ina right spirit, as you| which ‘a thermometer, fairly exposed in the 


do when upon your knees, 
——— 
For Friends’ Lutelligencer. 


INQUIRY OF OLD FRIENDS. 


The undersigned would anxiously ask the 
attention of Old Friends of Philadelphia and 
vicinity, also Camden and yicinity, to retro- 
spective memories of from twenty-five to thirty 
years. I am lost from all my friends,—know 
not a cousin, even,—and am well nigh without 
a clue, though I have a few memories, as I 
seem to recollect my mother’s family were 
Friends,—by name Gardiner. My aunt, who 
had charge of me before my first memories, 
bound me out when near two years old, proba- 
bly, and I have never heard from her since. 
Her name was Rachel Gardiner. My father’s 
name was Fitzgerald. He had a trade of lady 
gaiter making. He died at sea. My mother 
died when I was an infant. She gave me to 
her sister Rachel, and she married a McColli- 
gan. Her friends disowned her, and she went 
to Baltimore, Md. It appears to me she (my 
aunt Rachel) told me of her uncle Keats, or 
Sheets,—I am not sure which. There were 
four or five nearly grown girls in the family. 
It was in or near Philadelphia, I think, where 
the family lived. I shall be very glad to find 
some one who is my blood kin. My life has 
been rough all through, buf a rather good or- 
ganization was my fortune. I am not a mem- 


ber of any religious sect. I am qeary living | 


unknown, and earnestly solicit the notice of 
Friends ; and if any one claims me, or can give 
information, avd will address by letter to High- 
point, Decatur Co., Lowa, I shall feel very 
happy and obliged. 

Cuas. GARDINER FITZGERALD. 


nines 

The long continued heat we have recently 
witnessed will be remembered as the “ hot 
term ”’ in the 7th month, 1866, and as a matter 
of record, we copy the following statements for 
future reference. 


THE HOTTEST WEATHER FOR A CENTURY. 

The following statement from Yale College 
will be read with interest : 

This afternoon, at 3 p. M, my thermometer, 
suspended in the shade upon the north side of 
the New Haven Hotel, indicated 1033 degrees, 
being the highest temperature known ‘to have 
been obtained in New Haven since 17/8, a 
period of &9 years. The highest temperature 
recorded before the present season was 102 de- 
grees, viz: June 24th, 1864. Previous to this 
the thermometer had been twice observed at 
101 degrees, viz: in 1798 ; and there have been 
three other cases in which the thermometer 
has risen to 100 degrees, viz: in 1781, 1800 and 
1845 ; making in all seven kaown instances in 


shade, had risen to 100 degrees and upward. 

The period just passed has been quite as re- 
markable for the long continuance of extreme 
heat, as for its intensity. Within a period of 
eleven days, the thermometer has risen five 
times to 95 degrees and upward Since 1778 
there has been only one other instance in 
which the thermometer has risen to this height, 
five times during the same summer, viz: 1845 ; 
and these cases are spread over an interval of 
thirty-six days. During the same period, there 
have been but two other cases in which the 
thermometer has risen to 95 degrees, as many 
as four times during the same summer, viz: in 
1780 and 1798. 

The hottest month at New Haven since 1778, 
was the month of July, 1825. The heat of the 
past thirty days has been somewhat higher 
than that of July, 1825, so that we seem author- 
ized in asserting that the heat of the recent 
period has been more iutense, and the extreme 
heat has been longer continued, than has oe- 
curred before iu eighty-nine years, and pro- 
bably for a much longer period. E. Loomis. 

Yale Colleye, July 17, 1866. 


The change in the temperature of the 
weather within the past forty-eight hours may 


ibe recorded as decidedly agrceable, yet very 


seductive. The mercury at one time yesterday 
(20th) was as low as sixty-six degrees—a fall 
of thirty-three degrees from the hottest period 
of the recent heated term. Although this low 
temperature felt very refreshing, yet the change 
was so sudden that individuals were likely to 
catch cold. The heated term seemed to extend 
over a vast region of the country. Even as far 
north as New Haven, Conn., the mercury 
reached a little over 103 degrees in the shade. 
At Long Branch, on tke sea coast, it was 101 
degrees ; at Atlantic City 97, and at Cape May 
97. In the interior of New Jersey it rose to 
105; at Camden 101; on Smith’s Island 99. 
This was the state of the weather about the 
same hour on the 18th, the hottest day of the 
season. ‘The bill of mortality among children 
was very great. Healthy little ones early in 
the week sunk rapidly under the effects of 
cholera infantum, and many of them died with- 
in forty-eight hours. 





A PARADISE IN PENNSYLVANIA. 

Eloise Hunt, of Heiner’s Run, Clinton 
county, Pa., writes thus : ; 

‘“‘ My home has been for six years in a little 
rocky basin shut in on every side by the Alle- 
ghanies, without a neighbor, a church, or a 
school, seeing no human face for weeks,—aye, 
even months sometimes,—except those of my 
husband and child. Living thus | have come 
to love in a strange absorbing way all that na- 
ture has thrown around me. Earth with its 
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varied growth of trees and shrubs, plants and 
mosses, rocks and water, the clouds, blue sky 
and stars, every thing is beautiful to me; even 
the dead leaves, the old decayed trees and bare 
rocks are beloved. Think, then, how inexpres- 
sibly dear the living trees and floweis and mov- 
ing water. 

“JT have tame trout, six yards from the door, 
that leap above the water to catch bits of meat 
from my fingers. The pheasants make their 
nests in sight of the house, and sometimes the 
male bird is seen drumming on the old log 
ouly a few rods up the mwountuin side. I have 
planted wild flowers round my doors, and in 
summer, the humming birds go through the 
open. house on their visits to the flowers. 
Strangers from the world have said : 

“« How can you exist in this dreary place ?’ 

“Their eyes cannot sce as mine; nor can 
they hear any of the pleasant voices I hear, and 
so I simply tell them what they comprehend: 
‘It is my necessity.” My place, which is so 
lonely to others, is so pleasent to me that I 
have named it Paradise, and here I will teach 


my son a love of truth, purity and beauty.— 
The L’ress. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
LABOR. 


From the days tha tfirst in Eden, 
Hand in hand our parents stood, 
Through the elowly gliding ages, 
Every thing that’s great and good 
Has by constant toil been wrought— 
Work the price with which ’tis bought. 


Brother, haste then! on to action! 
Nerve thy limbs for toil anew; 

Lo! the “ fields are white with harvest,” 
But the “laborers are few ;” 

“Bring thy sickle, brother, huste, 

Idly not a moment waste! 


Life is labor—life is conflict ; 
Brother, gird on sword and shield— 
In the conflict be not beaten, 
Come forth victor from the field; 
Fierce and constant is the strife, 
In the battle stern of life! 


Wrong and outrage, grim oppression,— 
Unto these are altars built, 
Where the fire is ever burning, 
And where human blood is spilt; 
Brother, beat their altars down— 
In the contest win the crown ! 


Brother! not while life remaineth, 
Mayest thou lay the armor by; 
From the morn ti!l fades the sunlight 
In the gorgeous western sky, 

Thou wilt find enongh to do, ° 
Battling for the Right—the True! 


Help some weary, wounded brother, 
Who has cast aside his shield ; 
Bring to him some healing balsam, 
Lest he to the foe should yield. 
Strongly tempted, all are weak— 
Brotuer! words of comfort speak. 


Pain and care and weary watching, 
They must bear the p:ize who win ; 
Taste of sufferiug, self-derial, 
In the crusade against Sin! 
In the furnace gold is tried, 
So by pain we’re purified. 


Toil is ever noble—boly; 
Suffering sanctifies the soul ;— 
And though oft our feet are wounded 
Ere we reach the distant goal, 
Yet the Crown his brow shall grace 

Whois victor in the race! 


——_ 08 


‘CONSIDER THE LILIES OF THE FIELD.” 
BY CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI. 


Flowers preach to us if we will hear:— 
The rose saith in the dewy morn: 
Tam most fair; 

Yet all my loveliness is born 

Upon a thorn. 

The poppy saith amid the corn: 

Let but my scarlet head appear 

And I am held in scorn; 

Yet juice of subtle virtue lies 

Within my cup of curious dyes. 

The lilies say: Behold how we 
Preach, without words, of purity. 
The violets whisper from the shade 
Which their own leaves have made: 
Men scent our fragrance on the air, 
Yet take no heed 

Of humble lessons we would read. 





But vot alone the fairest flowers: 
The merest grass 

Along the roadside where we pass, 
Licben and moss and sturdy weed, 
Tell of His love who eends the dew, 
The rain and sunshine too, 

To nourish one smail seed. 


—— ete 
For the Children. 
ASK MOTHER FIRST. 


How many pleasant things we can see and 
hear every day, if we watch and listen! 

I was walking toward home late one after- 
noon in Winter. The country all around was 
covered with a deep suow, that seemed of a 
purer white than ever in the light of the de- 
parting day. I heard the voices of children be- 
hind me; and their little feet stepped fast over 
the hard, crisp snow. They passed along be- 
side me, and I saw one was a little girl of about 
eight years, and her companion was a bvy 
somewhat older. The girl wore a pretty crim- 
son hood, which was quite becoming to her 
cheeks, wade rosy by the fine Winter air. 
She was drawing asled. The boy had a sled 
too. 

“Come, Anne,” he said, “ let’s go down to 
Pine Hill now; it’s splendid coasting there; 
and we shall have time for some first-rate slides 
before dark.” 

“T must go and ask mother first, Henry,” 
said Annie. She did not drawl out the words 
dolefully, as if she did not like to have to ask 
her mother; but she spoke in a very pleasant 
and cheerfultone. She hurried alung with her 
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sled, and Henry after her. I soon lost sight 
of them; but I could not forget Annie. 1 
thought to myself, ‘‘ How safe that child will 
always be, if she keeps to her rule—‘1 must 
ask mother first)” = 

I know children who have sometimes got 
into a great deal of trouble because they 
did not “ask mother first.’ Remember, that 
it is unsafe to do any thing you thiuk it 
possible your mother would not like to have 
you do. 

Children, I mean boys as well as girls, you 
will be saved a great deal of unhappiness if you 
ask mother first.— Child at Home. 





[From the Salt Lake (Union) Vidette, May 31.) 
THE NIAGARA OF THE WESY'—A WORLD'S 
WONDER—THE GREAT SHOSHONE FALLS. 


Away in the wilds of Idaho, midway between 
Salt Lake and Oregon, the air is thundered and 
the earth is rent by a cataract as imposing as 
Niagara. Situate on the sage brush plains, 
which calmly sleep between the. Rocky Moun- 
tains and the Cascade Range, and are alike un- 
tenaated by Ceres or the god of gold, the Great 
Shosuone is a world-wonder which for savage 
scenery and power sublime stands unrivalied in 
America. As tourists tell, the cataracts of 
Southern Asia and the falls of the fair Rhine; 
the Victoria Falls, of Zambezi, Africa, as ex- 
plored “by Livingstone, and the Fall of Stau- 
bach, Switzerland, as immortalized in Byron’s 
Manfred, may each have special charms which 
won celebrity for special points, but as a whole, 
for wildness and for witchery, for width and 
volume, this “ Niagara of the West” will stand 
second to none of all. These falls of the Snake 
or Lewis Fork of the Columbia have been but 
a couple of years discovered, and have been 
seen as yet by scarce as many scores of white 
men; but before a few more years, with steam 
communication stretching from Salt Lake to the 
Columbia, their shrine is destined to have its 
thousands of worshippers and sight-seers, every 
season, from the travel across the continent. 
Idaho or the “ Gem of the Mountains ” contains 
in one of its counties (Owyhee) perhaps the 
richest gold and silver mines in the Great West ; 
it has been described by ready writers often in 
the past few years, but it would seem that 
“quartz on the brain” prevented them from 
even making mention of the most magnificent 
phenomenon to be seen on the western slope of 
North America, the “ Great Shoshone Falls.” 
This majestic master-piece of nature’s engineer- 
ing lies a few miles off from the Overland 
Stage-route running northwesterly between Salt 
Lake and Boise cities, and balf way (or about 
200 miles) from those said capitals of Idaho 
and Utah. North of it, and distant fifty miles, 
though seeming closely near, the Salmon River 
Mountains show their shiring peaks, gray with 





the cares of countless ages. ast and west of 
it, as far as eye can see, the sage-brush prairie 
loads the desert air with its wild perfume. 
Southerly, the Great Salt Lake; a hundred - 
miles away, is hidden by the Goose Creek 
Mountains, whose water partnership with the 
earth and clouds has caused them to believe 
themselves such Titans that they 
“ Wear their caps of snow 
In very presence of the regal sun.” 

But here we must make note how singular 
the fact—to the shame of American explora- 
tion be it added—that neither Lewis and 
Clarke, in their travellings through this coun- 
try sixty years since, nor Fremont, Stevens and 
certain others of later years, not to speak of the 
immigrants to Oregon and California, from 
1847 to 1863, discovered—even accidentally— 
this Western queen of cataracts! This honor 
seems to have rested in reserve for partics of 
the Ist Oregon Cavalry, commanded respective- 
ly by Col. Steinberger, lst Washington Terrl- 
tory Infantry, Major Truaxe and Captain Drake, 
Ist Oregon Cavalry, while scouting after In- 
dians in the summer of 1863, through this sec- 
tion of Idaho, on the mail road between Salt 
Lake and Boise Basin, and at a point about 
a hundred miles southwest of old Fort Hall. 

Travelling by compass from that stativn, 
northward for ten’ miles, across the boundless 
sage-plains, where no living being breaks the 
desert stillness, (save here and there a hissing 
snake, half hid between a regiment of horned 
toads, and a high range of ant-hills), and the 
roar of the cataract, that could be plaiuly heard 
at starting, has gradually died away. The 
sage-plain remains unbroken to the view, and 
no appearance of any river. Can it be possible, 
asks the traveller, that 1 have lost my way, or 
has Snake river growna myth? Sutill riding 
on, and, suddenly, without warning, he reins 
up on the brink of a perpendicular precipice 
over a thousand feet in height, at the foot of 
which apparently unfathomable abyss Snake 
river seems but like a narrow silver ribbon. 
Down stream, about a half mile distant, a long 
monument of mist walls earth to heaven ; hence, 
thinks he, there at least must be the safety-valve 
of foaming hell and liquid thunder. After pro- 
ceeding along the edge of the cliff, dowa a 
graded slope that permits us to see the water’s 
edge just above the falls, we leave them and 
descend still farther, to obtain a View of the 
great waterfall. Thesilence here is wonderful. 
A dull thump and a smothered roar alone are 
heard at intervals, but they seem to be miles 
away, and less loud than they sounded fifteen 
miles before. Ascending to the top of a cliff 
covered by groves of juvipers, we turn around 
and see the queen of cataracts fast marching on 
with awful pomp, primeval peace and purity 
prismatic. Soon the eye conceives the scene's 
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great awe, the canyon’s enormous depth, the name, leaping as it does from the loom of ne 
river's width, and the tremendous tumbée it; ture like a colossal sheet of silver. 

takes into a canyon deeper still. Dazzled and} Forming a slight horse-shoe, its central wa. 
wonder-struck, the obs«rver is obliged to turn ters appear blue until they meet the spray that 
away for a few moments only to gaze again|rises ever heavenward from the foot of the 
with increased admiration at the sublime sight. | foaming cataract. The sides are frayed into 
Presently the mind expands to its immensity, | foam, and remind one of the pictured ava- 
and the eye is educated to its exaltation. | lanches of the Alps. Right on the edge of the 
Surely there must be a God above who made’ fall stands a lone pillar of gray sandstone, on 
this earth wth all its majesty—who spread, whose summit, undisturbed by the whiz of 
this parched plain and bid the water-power | waters or the fear of fate fast yawning on their 
leap to lave them! The majesty and morale of | eyrie, a pair of bald-headed eagles have built 
Nature stand here revealed, and the mind their nest, ani are now rearing their young, se- 


made worshipful with an intensity based on 
the strongest stratum of the soul—devotion— 
is reminded of its immortality and bows before 
the great Unseen who engineered all this with 
awful uniformity, forcing the most useful -ele- 
ment of nature from its cradle in the mountain 
—the playground of the Oregon and Missouri 
—to thus wheel south and form this Snake 
river, as an epic of creation through these 
plains of prose! Intuitively the merest infidel 
is here obliged 

“To look from nature np to nature’s God !” 

It is from the above spot that the best view 
of the whole of these falls is obtained. The 
tiver, about two hundred yards in width, com- 
ing slowly from the southeast, overtowered by 
perpendicular walls of basaltic rock, over eight 
hundred feet high, suidenly expands into a 
basin of twice its width, and there is divided 
into a half dozen streams by dark-losking rocks 
which raise their gloomy crests above the 
sparkling surf of the maddened waters. Every 
stream rushes over a fall of thirty feet, and 
every fall is of a different shape, seeming 
fanciful and fluctuating, yet physically fixed, 
as they have ever been while centuries like 
shadows have flown over them. The river, re- 
suming its course, is again divided, and takes a 
second tumble of sixty feet still farther, but 
this time by only three different streams. 
Three falls are the result; one on each side, 
unbroken and falling in solid sheets; the cen- 
tral one being formed by seven fan-shape 
steppes of rock. From the one of these 
benches to the other underneath, the water 
falls in a smooth, transparent sheet, forming a 
cascade unsurpassed in the world, and contrast- 
ing strangely, by its dark transparent color, 
with the rustling, roaring, foaming streams 
surrounding it both above and at the sides. 
The river becomes once more smooth and dark 
in color. Its banks suddenly jut out from both 
sides, narrowing the channel to four hundred 
feet ; and through this gap the confined mass of 
water participates itself in one whole volume, 
without “break or hindrance, into an ominous 
abyss almost three hundred feet in depth. No 
pen oan describe this scene. This is in reality 
the “Great Fall,” and is well worthy of its 


cure in sight of the sublimity and solitude sur. 
rounding. The eataract’s sound, but slightly 
heard above, is absolutely deafening as you 
reach the river’s base, the roar of the falls con- 
fined as it is by the high walls of the canyon, 
rushing down the chasin and increasing in vol- 
ume as it rolls, so as to be heard full thirty 
miles southwest. Close to the cataract is a 
square-shaped cave of fifteen feet each side 
and twenty high, whose walls are supported by 
basaltic columns, the regularity of whose format 
tion is unsurpassed by anything in the Isle of 
Staffa or the Giant’s Causeway. Sliding out of 
this cave, and falling about eight feet on toa 
grassy slope that leads to the water's edge, 
within two hundred feet of the foot of the 
falls, you are right in the middle of the mist, 
and wet through io an instant. It is here that, 
by looking up, the enormous altitude of the fall 
can be realized, and the first feeling is one of 
self-preservation, and involuntary drawing back, 
for the whole mass seems ready to drop and 
crush you where you stand. Never can the 
weird beauty of this scene be forgotten by be- 
holders. Rainbows of a thousand hues seem to 
surround you, and their irises to arch you in 
the skies. 

The white foaming waters form a brilliant 
background to the magic prisms pictured by 
the spray. The dark, frowning rocks, relieved 
by the bright green junipers, make a fitting 
frame for this magnificent sight, second to none 
in point of volume, as it is second to none in 
savage grandeur. As measured by officers of 
the 1st Oregon infantry, encamped adjoining, 
the main fall is 210 feet from the edge to the 
level of the water below. The upper falls have 
not yet been measured, but the total fall of the 
river, on the three distinct tumbles it takes, 
cannot be less than three hundred feet, while 
the river itself is over four hundred feet at its 
narrowest width. The channel of the stream 
below the falls is a chasm 1,500 feet in width 
and 1,000 in depth, with perpendicular walls of 
rock enclosing it. 

Writers who have visited Niagara state that 
it cannot compare with these of the Snake river, 
Idaho. A volume might be written on this 
wonder of the West, and withal not half ex- 
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paust its interest. The outstretched earth over- 
looked by the everlasting mountains, mighty 
yramids of stone that rear their snow capped 
tee to the skies—the prancing fountains 
and the pouring floods—the solemn caves and 
continental clouds, true vaults of earth and 
stalactites of heaven—are fit surroundings of 
these great Western falls, which soon shall mock 
the magic art of Eastern ones and sink them 
into insignificance. 


the tools with which they had been worked. 
These tools are bronze pick-axes; and beside 
one of them there were found a fibula like 
those of the tombs, some remnants of woolen 
stuffs and chamois leather. It appears that 
these mines must have been worked for centu- 
ries before the Christian era.—A. S. Standard. 



































Alexander von Humboldt ; or What may be ac- 
complished in a Lifetime. By F. A Schwar- 
zenberg. Harwicke. 

(Concluded from page 318.) 

Of Humbgldt’s travels and researches in 
Central Asia, Central Ameriea, and other parts 
of the world, Mr. Schwarzenberg gives a suc- 
cinct and interesting aceount. Of his personal 
history he says less than one would wish to hear, 
though, perhaps, there was not so very much to 
be told about the private life of a bachelor, wed- 
ded wholly to science. These few paragraphs 
are, from this point of view, the most interesting 
in the volumes before us: 

‘‘When he first commenced his geological 
studies at Freiberg, and was more intimately 
associated with one of his fellow-students, Frei- 
ersleben, with whom lke, for the first time, de- 
scended into the mines, we find his character 
already shaped as it appears in his latter days. 
Oo that occasion, his fellow-student said: 
‘The most prominent features of his amiable 
character are unwearied kindness, warm sym- 
pathy for friends, and love for nature ; modesty, 
simplicity, and sincerity in his whole conduct ; 
always attractive powers of communication ; a 
cheerful and humorous disposition.’ 

“ Those qualities which assisted him in after- 
years to obtain the good will of the savage 
races, amongst whom: he lived for a long time, 
and in the civilized world everywhere, admirz- 
tion and sympathy; the same traits of char- 
acter gained him, in his early youth, the gene- 
ral friendship and love of his fellow-students. 

“ The expressions of Géthe, after Humboldt 
had paid him a short visit in December, 1826, 
indicate the further development of his charac- 
ter. In a state of considerable excitement, 
Géthe said to Eckermann, who entered his 
room soon after Humboldt’s departure : ‘ Alex- 
ander von Humboldt has honored me with his 
presence for a few hours this morning. What 
a remarkable man he is! Though I have 
known him some time, I am anew surprised, and 
ready to say that in thorough knowledge he has 
no equal, and a universality which I never 
encountered before. Choose asy topic you 
like, and you will find he is at home. He 
will remain a few days, and [ feel already as if 
I had lived with him for years.’” 

Having spent his middle age in travelling, 
he passed most of his later years in his native 
town. 

“ He inhabited for a long time, in a quiet 





SINGULAR DISCOVERIES. 


The salt mines of Hallstadt, in Austria, are 
well known as being among the richest in Eu- 
rope ; but a new interest will henceforth attach 
to them in consequence of the patient researches 
continued for the last fourteen years by their 
present director, M. Ramsauer, as we collect 
from a letter addressed by M. Fournet to M. 
Elie de Beaumont, and by the latter communi- 
cated to the Academy of Sciences. In the 
neighborhood of Hallstadt there is the Rudolf- 
sthrum, a tower situated in the midst of an Al. 
pine valley, in which the salt mines above 
alluded to are situated. Here M. Ramsauer 
has discovered and explored no less than nine 
hundred and sixty-three tombs, of the ages of 
bronze and iron. In some of these tombs the 
skeleton was found entire, in others only the 
ashes; in others, again, the bodies were found 
to have been only partially burnt, sometimes 
the head only, and sometimes the feet When 
the head only had been burnt, its ashes were 
placed at the feet of the body. 

The objects found in these tombs are ex 
tremely interesting ; among them we may men 
tion one hundred and eighty-two bronze vases, 
the largest of which are ninety centimeters in 
height. In those days soldering seems to have 
been unknown, since these vases are composed 
of pieces neatly riveted together. Besides 
these there are scarfs and belts, not of skin or 
textile materials, but of thin bronze with orna- 
mental chasings, quite similar to those found in 
Helvetian and ante-Roman tombs, as, for io- 
stance, near Besancon; then knives, daggers, 
swords, and lance-heads, both bronze and iron ; 
hatchets of bronze, of two principal patterns, 
one called the celt, and the other the paalstab, 
with four blades; then amber collars, some 
very few glass beads, two small glass vases, 
hundreds of fibuls hair pins, bronze bracelets, 
and other trinkets, some of the latter attached 
to chains not unlike our modern watch chains ; 
also, a deal of ornamental pottery; a few ivory 
articles, such as kuife handles and sword hilts, 
one of which is inlaid with amber; and lastly, 
a little gold, but not a particle of silver, and 
not a trace of money or an alphabet. 

M. Ramsauer bas also diseovered in the mines 
themselves, the old galleries worked by the an- 
cient race whose traces he has discovered, and 
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part of Berlin, a house in the ‘ Oranienburger 
Strasse,’ formerly the property of the father of 
one of Germany’s hero-poets, the well-known 
Theodor Korner. 

“In an aged valet, named Seiffert, who had 
been the companion of Humboldt in his explo- 
ration of the deserts of Asia, and who was for 
nearly forty years acquainted with all his habits, 
he found, more especially in the declining years 
of his life, a most valuable and devoted servant 
and friend. 

“The peculiar military appearance of this 
personage could not escape the gotice of the 
visitors who entered the house of Alexander von 
Humboldt, and his whole bearing produced the 
impression of his entire devotedness to his illus- 
trious master. 

“ Those who obtained access to the great sa- 
van were first conducted by Seiffert to the 
waiting room, a place filled with various kinds 
of birds, fishes, &c., scientific instruments, its 
walls being adorned by landscape paintings ; 
from thence, through the library, to the audi- 
ence room which has become familiar to a great 
number of the public. Humboldt entered this 
room from a private cabiget to receive his visit- 
ors, and pointing them to a seat on the sofa, 
whilst he took his place in an arm-chair near his 
writing-desk, beirg ready to hear, encourage 
discussion, or lead the conversation. To listen 
to him was undoubtedly the desire of every 
visitor, and in a kindly manner he encouraged 
their addresses. 

“« Humboldt was a man of middle stature ; his 
feet and hands were small; his massive forehead 
adorned by snow-white hair; his blue eyes 
lively, expresssive ; his lips, around which 
played a peculiar smile, half benevolent and half 
sarcastic, were the involuntary expressions of 
his superiority of mind. 

“ He walked at a pretty quick pace, though 
with somewhat faltering steps, his head slightly 
bent forward. 

“ During his conversation he looked habitually 
on the ground, but would frequently raise his 
eyes in expectation of a reply, or inviting fur- 
ther discussion. 

‘‘ An inexpressible sign of sympathy was 
manifested in his noble countenance, if he re- 
cognized in his visitor a man of taste and mind. 
In such a case, his conversation was unre- 
strained, full of wit and humor, though he al- 
ways expressed his opinion with delicate con- 
sideration, and was ever master of the word. 
Humboldt knew many languages: the English- 
man praised his pure English, the Frenchman 
his Parisian accent. 

“ About thirty years ago, Humboldt rose 
regularly at four o'clock in the morning during 
the summer months ; received visitors so early 
as eight o'clock, and only about twelve years 
ago he stated occasionally, that he was com- 
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pelled to pursue his scientific labors at a time 
when most people were asleep, because he was 
during the ordinary business hours obliged to 
be with the King; but he could, speaking 
from experience, content himself with four 
hours of rest. In his latter days, however, 
after he had reached the age of eighty, nature 
demanded her right. He rose subsequently not 
before eight o’clock, over his frugal breakfast 
perused the letters received, and answercd the 
more important, immediately. He afterwards 
dressed himself, in order to receive visitors, or 
to make visits himself. At two o’clock he was 
again at home, at three drove, nearly every 
day, to dinner at the royal palace, from whence 
returning at seven, he occupied himself until 
nine with reading or writing; proceeded again 
to the Court, or into other society, and returned 
generally about midnight. In the silence of 
the night this remarkable man commenced his 
real scientific labors, and not before three o'clock, 
when in summer already the new day greeted 
him, he allowed a short rest to his body, so 
powerfully influenced by its master spirit. 
Daring the closing years of his life he was, 
however, compelled, in consequence of fre- 
a returning illness, to deviate from this 
rule 

“ Humboldt was never married. The chil- 
dren of his brother claimed and received his love. 
His birthday, September 14, was generally cele- 
brated at the castle Tiegel, the residence of his 
niece, Madame de Bullow. On that occasion, 
his friends assembled, and science and art pre- 
sented their cordial homage to the illustrious 
man. 

‘“« Although to all appearance Alexander von 
Humboldt led the quiet life of a man of science, 
he was, nevertheles, a magnet, who attracted 
the foremost minds of all nations, whose intel- 
lectual focus he was, and through him all scien- 
tific events were directed towards Berlin. His 
house was, to the end of his days, the centre 
of numerous intellectual aspirations, apd he was 
intimately associated with all that was good, 
noble and wise. Every honest effort found in 
him a warm and sympathizing friend, whilst, 
on the contrary, he opposed every kind of un- 
reality. Having once recognized the true and 
the good, Humboldt was ready with encourage- 
ment, with counsel, and with assistance. From 
the most remote parts of the globe he received 
applications for advice, not only in scientific, 
but in public matters. To afford assistance to 
real talent, he considered un imperative ‘duty. 
He knew neither envy nor resentment, and no 
opposite opinions could wound him, if he was 
sure that they originated from a desire after 
true knowledge. 

“ And though the outward life of the great 
savan seemed, in the latter period, calm and 
quiet, he was, nevertheless, in active commu- 
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as settled, inasmuch as fields or pastufes shel- 
tered by trees command much higher rents to 
this end than those without such protection. 

There is a good illustration of the effects of 
protection in modifying the season within our 
own observation where we now write. It con- 
sists of an enclosure of about half an acre of land 
which we have planted mostly with dwarf pears. 
These trees are set in precisely the same kind 
of soil, all of it being a compost made in one 
mass and supplied to each tree to the depth of 
two feet, and five feet in diameter, and of 
course, as will be seen, furnishing all the food 
for each tree for the present season, the trees 
having been “planted last fall. The whole of 
this small orchard is a portion of a plot of land 
of a number of acres sloping considerably to the 
south and east. About one-half ofthe orchard 
sinks abruptly down a number of feet below the 
general slope, preserving the same direction, 
however, that is to the south and east; and 
here in this depression these young trees have 
ulready made from nine to twelve inches of 
growth, while those on the height above are just 
beginning to make a vigorous start. And so of 
several hundreds of trees which we have planted 
during the past two years, a like difference of 
growth may be observed. 

Another fact in this connection which may 
be of importance we have observed within the 
last few days, that is that our peach trees which 
are exposed to the wind are coming out with 
the curled leaf, while those in the same orchard 
which are somewhat sheltered, show no signs 
of this trouble. At Nahant we have witnessed 
the same effect in regard to peach trees shielded 
to some extent by low fences. The tops of the 
branches which grew above the shelter pro- 
duced curled leaves, and invariably died down r 
to a level with the fence during the winter. It 
was the observation of this very fact which first ° 
led Mr. Tudor to try his experiments with high 
fences. 


pion with the whole world, ma.ifesting a youth- 
fal energy of mind. A pension granted by the 
King of Prussia, and the well-deserved success 
of his published works, afforded him pecuniary 
means in excess of what -he required, consider- 
ing his frugal manner of life. The surplus he 
employed in the furtherance of science, and in 
acts of beneficesce.” 

The good and great man died on the 6th of 
May, 1859, uearly ninety years old. 


Ed 
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From the Evening Post. 
FORESTS PREVENT THE FORMATION OF 
WINDS. 


“Forests not only protect from winds, they 
must prevent their formation. The air resting 
over a broken surface cannot be rapily heated to 
a uniformly high temperature, so as to rise up- 
wards in great masses and create a violent 
wind.” The importance of this fact is well il- 
’ lustrated on the western prairies, where the 
i wind often blows a gale as violent as is experi- 
’ enced on the wide ocean, before which men and 

animals can hardly stand, and which must 
’ operate very unfavorably upon the stock raisers, 
. as well as those more directly engaged in ugri- 
5 culture. We do not remember to have seen 
‘| this subject discussed in its relation to the cattle 
- raisers of the West. An Knglish stock raiser 
remarks: “The fact that climate may be thus 
improved, that is by planting trees, has in ver 
many instances been sufficiently established. It 
is indeed astonishing how much better cattle 
: thrive in fields even but moderately sheltered, 
8 than they do in an open exposed country. In 
the breeding of cattle a sheltered f.rm or a 
sheltered corner in a farm is a thing much 
’ prized ; and where fields are taken by the season 
for the purpose of fattening cattle, those most 
sheltered never fail to bring the highest rent.” 
Dr. Deau has observed, ‘ pasture lands should 
be wéll fenced in small lots—and these lots 
should be bordered at least with rows of trees 
It is best that trees of some kind or other should 
stand in scattered groups in every: point in a 
) pasture, not only to serve as a shelter from heat 
) and cold for all kinds of stock, but for the 
) equally important reason that they aré abso- 
lutely necessary to the preservation of the 
quantity and quality of the grasses growing 
upon the soil. Often, indeed, are pastures once 
| celebrated for their fertility rendered entirely 
* sterile by the careless destruction of the protect- 
) ing trees.” 

We have given this extract in this connection 
as we have just met with it—with the hope that 
some of our readers may see in it the solution 
of some of the evils complained of in regard to 
this important branch of rural economy. It 

- will be seen that in a country so well informed 
upon the subject of the raising of cattle as 

Kogland is regarded to be, the fact is considered 
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ITEMS. 

Conerrss.—The Senate passed the Freedmen’s 
Bureau bill over the President’s veto,—yeas 33, 
nays 12. The report of the Committee of Uonfer- 
ence on the Indian Appropriation bill was agreed 
to. The Tariff bill passed by the House was taken 
up and referred to the Committee on Finance. The 
joint resolution fixing the time for the final adjourn- 
ment of Congress was read and laid on the table. 
The bill to reduce the rate of interest on the national 
debt and for funding the same was taken up and 
considered in Committee of the Whole. It was then 
‘reported to the Senate, and the amendments agreed 
to by the Committee were adopted, with the excep- 
tion of one which restricted the powers of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. The bill was then passed. 
The Civil Appropriation bill was then taken up, and 
a number of amendments were adopted. A bill was 
introduced providing for the immediate recognition 
of the Government of Tennessee. It was ordered to be 
printed. The bill providing for the relief of the suf- 
ferers by the fire at Portland, Maine, was taken up. An 
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amendment was agreed to authorizing the President 
to place fifty thousand dollars at the disposal of the 
Governor of that State. The bill was then passed 
The Committee of Conference on the bill to further 
protect the lives of passengers on steam vessels, 
made a report, which was agreed to. 

The House passed the bill authorizing the con- 
struction of bridges over the Mississippi and makiog 
certain of them post roads. A message was received 
from the Presideut, in which he refused his signature 
to the Frcedmen'’s Bureau bill, on nearly the same 

ands as befure, with the added reason, that the 
Givil Rights act bad rendered it unnecessary to 
protect the rights of the blacks. A vote was at 
once taken on the bill, which resulted in its pass- 
age—yeas 103, nays 33. The bill continues the 
Freedmen’s Bureau for three years, and returns the 
sea island lands, now held by negroes, to the, former 
owners on First mo. lst, 1867. As it has also been 
passed by the Senate over the veto, it now becomes 
alaw. The Committees of Cunference on the Con- 
sular and Diplomatic Appropriatiun bill, and the 
bill to provide for the additional safety of passen- 
gers on steam vessels and for other purposes, made 
reports, which were agreed to, and the bills were 
passed. The House then took up the joint resolution 
for the admission of Tennessee, which was passed 
without discussion. Theresolution simply declares, 
that as Tennessee in good faith adopted the Con- 
stitutional amendment passed by Congress, she is 
now restored to her former rights in the Union, and 
is entitled to representation in Congress. 

Tus Inp1ans.—The Commission sent to Fort Lar- 
amie to make a treaty with the Indians, telegraphed 
to the Department on the 16th inst., that satisfac- 
tory treaties of peace have been concluded with the 
Upper Plattes, Sioux and Cheyennes Indians at 
Fort Laramie. The contradictory reports are 
without foundation. The President has proclaimed 
the treaty between the United States and the Choc- 
taw and Chickasaw nations of Indians, by which 
the latter covevant and agree that slavery shal! never 
exist umong them, and in consideration of the sum 
of $300,000 cede to this Government the territory 
west of the ninety-eighth degree west longitude, 
known as the leased district, and obligaie them- 
selves to bestow upon all persons of African 
descent, residents in the nations, and their descen- 
dants, all the rights, privileges and immunities, in- 
cluding the\right of suffrage, of citizens, and also 
give them each forty acres of land, on the same terms 
as the Choctaws and Chickasaws. The United States 
declare a general amnesty of all past offences com- 
mitted by these Indians, and restore them to all the 
civil rights which they enjoyed before they took part 
in the late rebellion. 

Tue FreepmMen.—The Georgia reports for the 6th 
month enumerates 79 schools, 113 teachers and 
7,792 pupils, All the schools taught by Northern 
teachers are having a recess until the Tenth month. 

The Freedmen’s Saving and Trust Company has 
declared a dividend of five per cent. on its deposits, 
which in fifteen months have amounted to upwards 
of $370,000. 

The Commissioner of Freedmen’s Affairs bas re- 
ceived a report from Major General Foster, military 
commandant and assistant commissioner for the 
State of Florida. The General states that the colored 

people of Tallahassee celebrated the Fourth of July 
by merry-makiogs, barbecues and parades. The 
white citizens as a general thing discouraged any 
celebration of the day, and although many believed 
there would be violent i:terference by the evil dis- 
posed with the rejoicing of the freedmen, the day 
passed off quietly and peaceably. 
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R SALE, at Office of Friends’ Intelligencer, 144 N. 
At Office. 
Journal of John Comly----. ccccccccceccece $2 00 
“ John Woolman:--«++-+s+e-+ceeees 100 
a Hugh Judge-----++++++eseeeeees 100 
40 
5 
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Memoir of Catharine K. Keese.---.-----+-.++ 
Discipline of ae Yearly Meeting: -+- 7 
Friends’ Miscellany, 11 yols-------+.++++-+++ 8 00 
Cobere’y Review. o<cccccccccdoccvcccccccces 50 
Works of Isaac Pennington----------, tttee 5 00 
Conversations, &c., by Thus Story----------- 100 
History of Delaware County-+-+--+--++-++++ 800 
Testament—Marot’s Kdition---+-+ .+++-..++- 100 
75 
50 
40 
50 
20 


Kora © 


Letters by Ann Wilson----++-s+eeeeeeseeees 
Dissertation on Christian Ministry---+-.-..+ 
Law’s Address to the Clergy 
Evenings with Jobn Woolman-------+-+-+++ 
The Conciliator.--..-.-..++ ee OC Co cecccsccece ‘ 
The Children’s Frieng-----+---++++++eeeeees 15 
Priscilla Cadwallader: .-...-.....++ © eecceece 50 
Conversation on the Queries: ---+-++-+++++++ 30 
Se:mon by Wm. Dewsbury (1688)----++---++++ 5 
65 
85 


Child’s Book of Nature—3 parts -+-+--.--... 2 
Kuy’s Reader and Defioer—3 parts---+++-.+- 
ES Pi once cc cccccsctecsécossceee 100 125 
Devotional Poetry, Testimonies of Truth, Treasury of Facts, 
Poetry-Cards, &c. &e. Emmor Comty, 
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ENNETT SQUARE ACADEMY.—A Boarding School for 
Young Men and Boys will open the Ist of Tenth month, 
1506, and continue in session twenty-four weeks. For Circulars, 
&c, address the Principal, Swituin C. Suortiipes, A.B., 
72s t 929. Kennett Square, Chester Co., Pa. 








cianshiialiesaad: ak eee a ee ee 
\ M. HEACOCK, General furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North 
Ninth Street.—A gdéneral assortment of ready-made Coffins, 
and every requisite for Funerals turnished. 
Being entrusted with the oversight of “Fair Hill” Burk! 
Ground,—Fuuerals, and all other business connected with the 
ground, will be promptly attended tu. 311. ly. was mp. 


OMESTILC DRY GOODS.—Al ways on hand, a large assortment 

of Domestic Dry Goods; Muaslins of ali kinds and of the best 

makes, both Bleached and Unbleached; Flannels of all grades, 

White and Colored, Twilled and Plain ; Calicoes, Ginghams, Check, 

Shirtings and Driliivgs, Bleached and Brown ‘table Linena, 

Towelings by the piece and vy the yard. Men’s and Boys’ wear, 
a well assorted stock. Ezexkir. Tyson, 

721 tfaxao. 1638 Market St., Philada. 


A YOUNG WOMAN of experience wants a situation in a private 
schvol, or as Governess in a family. Address 
721 tf. kK. W. C., Hockessin, Delaware. 


\ JAN'TED, by a Female, a situation as Teacher; qualified to 

instruct in the usual branches, having bad several years’ 

experience. Good recommendations given. Address or apply to 
smw 4t dvs. EmMor ComLy, 144 N. Seventh St., Phila. 


ELLEYUEK FEMALE INSTITOTE—The Fall and Winter 
Term of this healthfully and beautifully located BoARDING- 
Scaoo. FoR GIRLS will commence 10th mo. Ist, 1866, and cloes 
4th mo. 12, 1867. For — information apply for a Circular te 
SRAEL J. GRAHAME, 
Jane P. GKABAME, } Principals. 
72 tf. Attleboro’ P. U., Bucks county, Pa. 


OORESTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR G1RLS.—The next 
Term of this Institutiva, which has been in successful ope- 
ration for 24 years, will commence on the first of 10th mo. next, 
and continue 40 weeks. For Circulars, apply early to 
Mary S. Lippincott, Principal, 
630.721 200p Moorestown, Burlington Co., N. J. 


HERRY STONERS,—(seed 2 bushels an hour.) Peaand Bean 
Shellera, (shell 50 qts an hour,) Carpet Sweepers, Wire Dish 
Covers, Champion Cog- Wheel Clothes- Wringers, (we con-ider them 
the best yet invented for durability and convenience;) and @ 
variety of other new articles of Hardware, Cutlery and Tools. 
For sale by TRUMAN & Suaw, 
310a636 No. 835 (Eight Thirty Five) Market St., below Ninth. 


OR SALE—A valuable Boarding School Property for Girls, 
favorably located in a Friends’ neighborhood. The school is 
now in full and successful operation, and offers a rare o 
tunity for any well qualified Friend. Any one wishing informa 
tion with a view to purchase, can obtain it by ad¢ressing “ E. ¥.” 
ar — Intelligencer, No. 144 N. Seventh St., Philadelphia. 
vo. 


eg Saale 
HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS, situated op 
the Crosswicks Road, three miles from Bordentown, N. J. 
The Fifty-Second Session of this Institution wiil commence on 
the 21st of 5th mo., 1866, and continue twenty weeks. Terms, $85. 
For further particulars address Henry W. Rivewar, 
4766 t 3367 pmnzz pain. Crosswicks P.O., Burlington Co., NJ. 


cee needs Aenean ecneeennseseneenrenmanienn amesaee tee ee ae a 
| ESSONS ON OUR COMMON SONG BIRDS.—Tickets for 8 
4 course of Eight Lessons, $300 each. Liberal reduction w 
Schools and Classes of over fifty persons. 
Address Grace Anna Lewis, 
Care of Epwarp PARRISH, 
6 16 3m. 800 Arch St., Philada. 
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